PERSONAL PREROGATIVES IN GENERAL

to Viscount Melbourne that it would be highly inadvisable, and in some
degree ungracious, to exercise this prerogative except after full consultation
with the two Houses of Parliament.

He accordingly suggested that the Government should draw up a plan
for submission to Parliament.1 Lord Melbourne's reply was a polite
and constitutionally correct intimation that the question was one between
the Government and Parliament.

Mr Disraeli in 1852 considered that the Crown's right to refuse assent
to legislation was still outstanding and was not 'an empty form'. 'It is
not difficult to conceive the occasion when, supported by the sympathies
of a loyal people, its exercise might defeat an unconstitutional ministry
and a corrupt Parliament.'2 Mr Disraeli had then had no experience of
office and not very much experience of Parliament. The power had not,
and has not, been exercised since the reign of Queen Anne. The Queen's
pleasure is taken merely formally, in order that the letters patent creating
the royal commission to assent to legislation maybe sealed. Nevertheless,
there were suggestions between 1912 and 1914 that George V could refuse
his assent to the Home Rule Bill, which was then being put through
Parliament under the Parliament Act of 1911.

The argument arose because the limitations of the power of the
House of Lords by the Parliament Act destroyed the power of the
Conservative party, subject to the threat of the creation of peers, to
veto Liberal legislation. It could prevent the passing of the Home Rule
Bill only if the King refused assent to it, or dismissed the ministers, or
dissolved Parliament. Indeed, none of those remedies was available
unless a further condition was satisfied. There would in any case be a
general election, because if the King refused assent the Government
would resign; and if the Government resigned or was dismissed the
process of government could be obstructed by a combined Liberal,
Labour and Irish Nationalist Opposition unfess Parliament were dis-
solved. Hence the condition was that the electorate should, at a general
election, produce a Unionist majority. This was, however, a reasonable
gamble, particularly because the Unionists could ask the electorate to
support not merely the Union but the King himself. Any action by the
King would make him an ally of the Unionist party, in effect supporting

1 Lord Melbourne's Papers, pp. 213-14.           3 Disraeli, Life ofBentinck, p. 45.
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